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POPULAR CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT 

THREE SCHOOLS OF OPINION IN THE UNITED STATES WITH 
RESPECT TO BUDGET-MAKING 

FOUR conditions are essential to stable, effective democratic 
government : ( I ) consciousness of common ideals and 
purposes to be realized; (2) organization to secure 
these ends; (3) leadership, an essential to cooperation; (4) 
popular control to make the organization and leadership con- 
sistent with the conscious ideals and purposes of those who are 
served. The American people are moved by the highest ideals. 
They have developed a genius for organization. But in gov- 
ernment they have purposely deprived themselves of responsi- 
ble leadership and, consequently, have not developed an effective 
mechanism of control over leadership. In other words, the 
means for making popular control effective being lacking, 
leadership has been irresponsible and the government has not 
been popular. 

The purpose of a mechanism of control over government 
is not to develop or to use power, but to regulate the de- 
velopment and use of power. In a democracy its purpose 
is to enable the people through their representatives to 
make their political engines and all the machinery of public 
service responsive to their will by controlling them in the same 
manner that the Allies controlled the merchant marine of the 
world during the war — to control the movements of the ship of 
state by controlling its fuel supply. The people having by a 
fundamental agreement entrusted control over the fuel supply 
to their representatives, these representatives, if there is to be 
popular control of government, must be able to require the 
captain of the ship to tell, in any degree of detail that may be 
desired, what he proposes to do as well as what he has been 
doing, how much coal and oil he needs to make port and, in 
case he has not used it in the manner prearranged, to refuse to 
provide more fuel till a new captain, deemed more trustworthy, 
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has been put at the helm. The American people are sailing a 
large fleet, comprising one flag ship and forty-eight smaller 
ships of state, to say nothing of some lesser craft, and the or- 
ganization and mechanism of control over them, the process of 
enforcing responsibility upon the captain and crew of each, are 
of the utmost moment. The question of control over govern- 
ment is as important as " liberty " or " justice " or " general 
welfare". It involves the vital interests and opportunities of 
every citizen. 

Budget-making is a process in the operation of the mechan- 
ism of popular control over government. To repeat the much- 
quoted statement of Gladstone, the greatest mill-wright of 
democracy that the Anglo-Saxon race has produced : " Budgets 
are not merely affairs of arithmetic, but in a thousand ways go 
to the root of the prosperity of individuals, the relations of 
classes and the strength of Kingdoms." Budget-making is 
something which, if considered at all, must be integrated with 
that part of our moral philosophy which concerns itself with 
the interrelations of people and government. This is what 
gives to the subject its place in the literature of democracy. 

There is a point of more than passing interest in the obser- 
vation made by an East Indian philosopher while visiting 
America. Being asked about the attitude of his people toward 
British rule, he said : 

The British do the rough work of government very well. They seem 
to like that sort of thing and we are glad to be rid of it. Other people 
gifted in the art of organization have come down upon India and taken 
over her public service. To some, we paid very dearly and got little 
in return. But the British — they are good servants ; they are court- 
eous ; and on the whole they have proved to be honest. They do the 
rough work of keeping order ; they protect our borders from invaders ; 
they carry the mail and parcels ; they build and repair our roads, clean 
our streets and do a lot of other useful things, so that we are free to 
do pretty much as we choose. 

Kipling, in his White Man's Burden, has stated the British 
imperial theory of the service rendered to dependent peoples. 
The East Indian's idea of freedom was that he had a white man 
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working for him. It differs radically from ours in one respect, 
but is quite consistent with it in another. The idea that gov- 
ernment exists to serve is a fundamental principle of democracy. 
The individual member of a democratic society is usually glad 
enough to be rid of " the rough work " of satisfying those 
wants which common necessity and convenience create, — glad 
to be rid of the need of carrying a gun and of bearing the bur- 
dens incident to life in a primitive state of society in which each 
man or family stands alone as an isolated protective and pro- 
ducing unit. He is glad to avail himself of the benefits of 
broader and still broader cooperation made possible through 
a well ordered and highly developed and centralized public ser- 
vice, provided this is subservient to public opinion — to the will 
of the majority. 

But democracy has no sympathy with or interest in any 
philosophy which stops short of popular control over govern- 
ment. It insists upon political as well as individual freedom. 
It conceives that without the right of group self-determination, 
individual liberty has no guarantee ; that members of the group 
have the right to organize and decide what laws they shall have 
for the regulation of their conduct, so that each may have equal 
opportunity, and each may enjoy the full benefit of association ; 
that members have a right to settle among themselves which 
services or activities shall be left to individual initiative and 
which shall be organized and conducted in common. These 
are matters to be determined by " common " sense and not by 
a benevolent paternalism. 

When an American takes off his hat to the Flag, whether he 
stands alone in a foreign land or before an armed force that 
has the power to overthrow a kingdom, he does so neither in 
token of servitude nor with a feeling of superiority to public 
service, but as a mark of respect for the power and sovereignty 
of the people, for the majesty of a self-governing society of a 
hundred million citizens of which he is a member. He does 
so as a token of loyalty to his countrymen, who, conscious of 
their interdependence as well as their strength, and bound 
together by common ideals and purposes under a constitution 
of permanent union, are ready to respond as a group with all 
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the might that is in them, if need be, to any appeal or impulse 
which inspires common action. To Americans, government is 
their own creature, their own means of giving expression to a 
dominant national will, and to them the idea of its thwarting 
that will is intolerable. It is of the essence of democracy to 
insist on popular control over governmental agents, by peaceful 
means if possible, by violence if need be. 

Democracy must possess and control all of the organized 
means of protecting its interests as it understands them. In 
other words, the people themselves must be the master. When, 
therefore, those who are employed or who by self-appoint- 
ment undertake to do " the rough work " of rendering common 
service, incur the displeasure and lose the confidence of those 
whom they serve, it is time to change servants ; and if those 
who are in possession of the implements and institutions of ser- 
vice use these resources to fortify themselves and remove them- 
selves from popular control, democracy claims the right to tear 
down such part of their institutions, public and private, as give 
them shelter, to enable the people to put an end to practices 
hostile to concepts of justice. This is the right of control by 
revolution — the fundamental doctrine of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

But democracy does not stop here. Revolution, though jus- 
tifiable under circumstances such as are described in the Decla- 
ration, is tyrannical and wasteful. The only useful thing about 
it is the social impulse which it serves. The highest welfare of 
the people depends on discovering some method of control 
which will not require them to tear down their house in order 
to oust their servants. The author of the Declaration did 
not stop in his thinking about democracy with a formula- 
tion of the right of revolution. Just twenty-five years after the 
Declaration was signed, lacking three months, on the fourth of 
March, 1801, Jefferson put forth another declaration of princi- 
ples which, in his opinion, would, if applied, make revolution 
unnecessary. Independence had then been won and no foreign 
foe threatened; a constitution of perpetual union had been 
adopted ; a new house of their own design had been built by 
the people to live in ; and for twelve years the same servants 
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had been employed to run it. But in this new house there had 
been trouble between the servants and the members of the 
household. Many of the latter complained that the former 
were seeking to free themselves from control. There was grow- 
ing discontent among the people, bordering on revolt. 

When in 1801, Jefferson, apostle and prophet of democracy, 
addressed his fellow countrymen, he was protesting against the 
aristocratic tendencies of the federal government ; at the same 
time he urged the preservation, " in its whole constitutional 
vigor " and " as the sheet anchor of our peace at home and 
safety abroad", of that government which had been set up by 
the fathers " to establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and their pos- 
terity." To make sure that this should be preserved, he laid 
down in his first inaugural address what he understood to be the 
principles of democracy, among which were these : ( 1 ) "A jeal- 
ous care of the right of election by the people — a mild and safe 
corrective of abuses which are lopped by the sword of revolu- 
tion where peaceable remedies are unprovided;" (2) "ab- 
solute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority, the vital 
principle of republics, from which there is no appeal but to 
force; " (3) "the diffusion of information and arraignment of 
all abuses at the bar of the public reason ". Another principle, 
not listed by him, was implied in the concluding paragraph of 
the address : " Relying, then, on the patronage of your good- 
will, I advance with obedience to the work, ready to retire from 
it whenever you become sensible how much better choice it is 
in your power to make." 

Jefferson's mind was not analytical, nor did he have Glad- 
stone's faculty for making institutional adjustments, but he was 
gifted with clear vision and sound instinct in things democratic, 
and in enumerating what he believed to be the fundamentals of 
democracy, he included the four principles which have subse- 
quently been adopted and enlarged upon, recognizing them as 
essential to an effective mechanism of popular control over gov- 
ernment. These essentials may be expressed as : ( 1 ) popular 
election; (2) acceptance of the judgment of the majority as a 
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rule of political justice; (3) arraignment of those in charge of 
the administration for trial on evidence ; (4) the right of appeal 
to the electorate or popular recall — in the broad sense in which 
that term is hereinafter employed. 

It must be remembered that not one of these four principles 
of control had been institutionalized up to that time either 
here in America or in any other country. The mechanism of 
popular control over government by any method other than 
revolution was as yet wholly undeveloped. 

But here were the principles, and, as in the case of the princi- 
ples of mechanics, means had to be found for their integration 
into the scheme of things with which men work, in order to 
make them of practical consequence. As suggestive of the 
fundamental importance of these four principles and also as 
indicative of the time required for an institutional overhauling 
in the process of adjusting new devices, these facts should be 
noted : It was not till after half a century of agitation and two 
partisan overturnings here in America, the Jeffersonian and the 
Jacksonian, that manhood suffrage took electoral control out of 
the hands of the propertied classes. In most of our states, 
where women have not yet been permitted to vote, the " right 
of election by the people " is still an issue. In Great Britain, 
electoral readjustment to a basis of manhood suffrage came later 
and more slowly, beginning with the Reform Act of 1832 and 
continuing to the present time. 

Great Britain has long been schooled in the principle, 
" acquiescence in the decisions of the majority". But it 
had only a qualified meaning. The controversy over the right 
of the House of Lords to overrule the Commons — the represent- 
atives of the people — was not finally settled until the twentieth 
century, and even now the will of a majority of the represent- 
atives of the people may be held in abeyance till confirmed by 
subsequent expression. In America at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution there was great fear of majorities ; and 
it was not till after the failure of many efforts to thwart the 
will of the majority, including the Whiskey Rebellion, the 
movements culminating in the Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 
tions, the Hartford Convention, South Carolina's Nullification 
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and the Civil War, that the operation of this principle, as far 
as provided for in the Constitution, came to be accepted in its 
national application. 

The importance of the third principle (the arraignment of 
the administration before the bar of public opinion, to be tried 
on evidence) had been recognized in part in England ever since 
the days of Magna Carta. A representative body, sitting reg- 
ularly to review the acts of the administration and to refuse 
support until its members were satisfied that administration 
proposals should be supported, gradually came to be an accept- 
ed institution of constitutional government. Whether the con- 
stitution was set up by an aristocracy or a democracy, this was 
thought of as essential to responsible government, to the en- 
forcement of political as distinguished from legal responsibility. 
Magna Carta was forced upon King John by a group of aristo- 
crats, who commanded in their armed retainers the force nec- 
essary to apply the principle of control by revolution, if the 
principle of continuous control by peaceful means was not 
accepted. 

More than six hundred years after the barons at Runnymede 
had made their experiment in the mechanics of control over gov- 
ernment, after autocracy had gradually yielded to democracy 
as the controlling force in the English state, John Stuart Mill 
gave it as his view that the following were the true functions of 
the House of Commons : 

To watch and control the government ; to throw the light of publicity 
on its acts ; to compel a full explanation and justification of all of them 
which any one considers questionable ; to censure them if found con- 
demnable ; to be at once the nation's committee on grievances ; an 
arena in which not only the opinion of the nation, but that of every 
section of it, and as far as possible, of every eminent individual that it 
contains, can produce itself in full sight and challenge full discussion. 

In other words, Mill's view was that the representative, deliber- 
ative, appropriating body was not a mechanism for leadership 
but a mechanism for the exercise of control over leadership. 
This was his contribution to a broad propaganda which was 
then in progress in England under the leadership of Gladstone, 
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the aim of which was to perfect the processes and institutional 
adjustments necessary to make the third Jeffersonian principle 
of control effective in the English system of government. Early 
in the century, about the time of Jefferson's inaugural, the first 
step in this direction was taken in England by establishing the 
principle of responsible leadership, the principle, namely, that 
if anything goes wrong, some one must be answerable for it, 
some one must be " arraigned at the bar of public opinion". 
That person was the prime minister. And to make responsi- 
bility certain, it came to be accepted that his whole cabinet was 
on trial, on the theory that the prime minister was responsible 
for them and that they must stand or fall together. This was a 
measure of justice, since it at once insured loyalty to leadership 
and provided for locating responsibility. 

The next step was to constitute the House of Commons a 
court of inquest. The rule of " cabinet solidarity " made cer- 
tain that the prime minister would be brought before this court 
to give an account of stewardship and that his colleagues must 
share in paying the penalty if anything went wrong. A regular 
form of accounting and trial practice was provided for in the 
budget procedure. When an accounting was to be had, the 
membership of the House was organized as a jury sitting in 
committee-of-the-whole. Provision was made which required 
members of the administration requesting funds to be present 
to explain past acts. Provision was made, also, for the three 
essentials of trial practice in a jury proceeding: (i) The party 
arraigned had a right to be confronted by his adversary — the 
accuser must be brought face to face with the accused. (2) 
Each party had a right to be represented by counsel — their 
leaders. (3) When Gladstone came to power and found that 
provision was lacking for trying the administration on evidence, 
he proposed, and during the later sixties his proposals became 
law, that the members of the House should provide the means 
for having every act of the administration involving money 
transactions, reviewed and reported on with approval or dis- 
approval by an officer of the House to be called Auditor Gen- 
eral and Controller. This official was placed beyond the reach 
of the administration by being given an independent status with 
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tenure for life. Gladstone also insisted that his political ad- 
versaries, the organized " opposition ", be given every facility 
for informing themselves ; that there should be a committee on 
public accounts, the chairman of which was to be a member of 
the opposition, which would have power during sessions and 
between sessions to inquire into the acts of the administration — 
with access to public records and the right of subpoena ; that 
the auditor's report filed at the beginning of the session should 
be referred to this committee, the staff of the auditor being 
available to help the committee to a complete understanding of 
the facts ; that when the budget and the accounts of the admin- 
istration were presented, each member of the House, the trial 
jury, should be given fullest opportunity to question, criticise, 
offer evidence and propose votes of censure. All this was to 
be done openly, however, and with the cabinet present to an- 
swer questions and defend itself so that members of Parliament 
and the people would not be misinformed when the time came 
for them to vote. These were the institutional adjustments 
which were worked out under the leadership of Gladstone to 
make the third Jeffersonian principle of popular control effec- 
tive in England, while we, in America, were trying by civil 
war to establish the second. 

England was the first country to make effective the fourth 
principle, the right of recall — that is as the word recall is here 
used, meaning the right of appeal to the people. During the 
half-century following Jefferson's statement of principles, coin- 
cident with the establishment of the solidarity of cabinet re- 
sponsibility, the passage of the reform acts and the definition 
of trial practice before the committee-of-the-whole, the crown 
was made a part of the machinery of control over the execu- 
tive. After the cabinet became responsible, the crown, no 
longer the head of the administration, was made to represent 
the sovereignty of the whole nation, so far as it functioned at 
all ; on the crown was placed responsibility for administering 
the appeal to the people. To this end this rule was adopted : 
In case there should develop a deadlock between the executive 
(the prime minister and his cabinet) and the House, it was in- 
cumbent on the crown with the consent of the prime minister, 
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to ask some one else to organize a cabinet which would have 
the confidence and support of a majority ; but if the prime 
minister thought that the majority in the House did not fairly 
represent the people on the issue in question, and that the 
people would support him and defeat the hostile majority in the 
House, then it was made the duty of the crown to call an elec- 
tion. This placed " the people " in the saddle. Thus it was 
that by gradual process the mill-wrights of English democracy 
adjusted the last two of the four principles of popular control 
to their government. 

It is also of interest to note what happened during this time 
in some of the other countries which adopted a constitutional 
form of government. In France, the principles of popular elec- 
tion, acceptance of the decision of a majority and a possible 
recall by dissolution administered through an elected president, 
were developed, but an effective procedure for the arraignment 
of the administration before the bar of public opinion for trial on 
evidence was not devised. There, as with us, the principle of 
responsibility is still confused ; the cabinet is required to come 
before the assembly but does not have to stand or fall as a man ; 
the prime minister and cabinet are not made responsible in the 
same direct way as in England through control over supplies, 
but the estimates of each minister go before a legislative budget 
commission, and the commission, selected from the whole House 
by lot, submits the financial plan for action. Many eminent 
Frenchmen have long been working for a more effective 
trial practice which would place responsibility on the executive 
and hold him to account to the assembly as a court of inquest 
and insure that the action taken would be on evidence, instead 
of on gossip and impulse. The French practices have been 
severely criticised by men like M. Ribot as conducive to patron- 
age and waste. Their criticisms translated into English might 
be mistaken for excerpts from our Congressional Record. 1 

In the German Empire, none of the four principles of popular 
control was made effective. 

'See Rene Stourm — Le Budget, translation published by Institute of Government 
Research, Washington, 1917, p. 59. 
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In Canada, the principles of popular election, acceptance of 
the decision of a majority and recall are in full and effective 
operation, but the third principle (the arraignment of the ad- 
ministration before the bar of public opinion to be tried on 
evidence) has been made ineffective. This has come about in a 
very interesting way. While all of the machinery developed 
under the leadership of Gladstone was imported into Canada, 
in the British North America Act and subsequent statutes, it 
has been so run as to defeat its purpose. The Committee on 
Public Accounts, instead of being made an effective agency for 
arguing the case against the administration by being put under 
the leadership and control of the opposition, has been subordi- 
nated to the control of the cabinet, the very persons to be in- 
vestigated. Instead of being an effective means of enabling 
the representative body "to watch . . . the government; to 
throw the light of publicity on its acts ; to compel full explan- 
ation of all of them which any one considers questionable", it 
has been appropriated by the majority and used to enforce 
" gag rule". The office of each minister, as a result, has 
become a political bargain counter for the dispensing of 
" patronage " and " pork ", as it is called on this side of the 
line, with little opportunity given to the opposition leaders to 
let the people and their representatives know what the facts 
are before a vote is taken — and the vote has been largely a 
matter of testing an irresponsible party loyalty. 

Now to return to our theme : In the United States, as has 
been said, we have given much thought to the first two princi- 
ples of popular control laid down by Jefferson in 1801. The 
vote-casting mechanism has been worked out fairly well — by 
extension of the suffrage, corrupt practices acts and adoption 
of the Australian and other systems of secret ballot ; and since 
the Civil War, the principle of majority rule, so far as this is 
provided for or permitted under our constitutions, has not been 
challenged by organized force, although threatened on at least 
one occasion, that of the Hayes-Tilden election. The first 
two principles have thus been developed in practice in a suffi- 
ciently satisfactory manner, but they have been ineffective for 
purposes of popular control for a very simple reason. This is 
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because the other two necessary parts of the mechanism of 
popular control have not been worked out ; and those which 
have been developed, being without the complementary parts, 
were geared up with the existing institution in such a way as 
periodically to put the stamp of popular approval on the very 
thing that their mechanism of control was designed to prevent 
— irresponsible government. 

To put the situation briefly : In place of the people control- 
ling their service organization — the government — we have had 
" boss rule". Utilizing the lack of popular appreciation of the 
essential features of an effective mechanism of popular control 
and taking advantage of the absence of responsible leadership, 
the designing few, who look upon government as an institution 
for the grinding of their own grist, have so operated the elec- 
toral system that there should be no course open to electors 
except to elect men picked out for them by the " boss". And 
this has operated to the entire satisfaction of the boss except 
at times of great civic awakening when, in spite of boss rule, 
men like Jackson, Lincoln, Roosevelt and Wilson, have come 
to the front as national leaders. 

The power of the boss has been developed through his ability 
to build and operate a machine that converts the political cam- 
paign and the election into a marionette show. This is done 
by an artful process of destroying responsible leadership, which 
competes with his own, and, through some system of nomina- 
tion, setting up machine-made candidates in place of responsi- 
ble leaders, the campaign and election being so staged that the 
people will think that they are voting for real men instead of 
dummies. 

When the people wake up after a blissful sleep following 
each election, during which time the bosses have been quietly 
looking after the public business in secret and behind sound- 
proof walls, they are startled to find, in the words of Senator 
Root, that " the governors did not count, the legislators did not 
count, comptrollers and secretaries of state and what not did 
not count ", that " the ruler of the state . . . has not been any 
man authorized by the constitution or by law", that the same 
old " invisible boss ", " elected by no one, accountable to no 
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one, bound by no oath of office, removable by no one ", is still 
in the saddle in spite of the firm belief of the people as they 
went home from the show given in the political arena, that he 
had been unhorsed and left dead on the field. Or they find 
that their slumbers have been disturbed by the odor of stink- 
bombs and the coarse gossip of scandal-mongers, the insidious 
methods of a hungry and disappointed clientele of the " organ- 
ization " through which bosses work to weaken the confidence 
of the people in the man who has had the courage to take a 
stand against the bosses. And this is easy to achieve, since 
no provision is made for trying an administration " at the bar 
of public opinion " on evidence. Neither the public nor the 
officer who is refused asylum by the boss-ruled organization 
has any protection. All the boss has to do is to devise ways 
and means of turning the vials of public wrath upon the heads 
of those who refuse to do his bidding or who seek to change 
that order of things which has brought about the " deep and 
sullen and long-continued resentment at being governed thus 
by men not of the people's choosing." And the job of the 
boss is made easy, because he knows that the public are in such 
a state of mind that they are always ready to " turn the rascals 
out " and that there is a commercialized press ever ready to 
print anything which will increase its circulation. The only 
form of control which the people can exercise with effect is to 
register a vote of protest against conscious wrong and apply 
the principle of revolution — peaceful, to be sure, but, neverthe- 
less, revolution. 

The condition which has made for boss rule instead of popu- 
lar rule has been many times described, not alone by students, 
but by men who are where they can " watch-the-wheels-go- 
round ". Senator Root, President Roosevelt and others who 
have made public service a life career, have all told the same 
story. There can be no question as to the facts. What is 
needed is machinery to make effective the other two principles 
of popular control, for lack of which popular elections and 
majority opinion have counted for little : ( I ) arraignment of 
the administration before the bar of public opinion so that 
neither the officer nor the public will be made the victim of 
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the artful designs of those who work for "the system": (2) 
prompt appeal to the electorate on recall — of the officer in case 
the act or proposal questioned has not been approved, of the 
hostile majority in the " court of inquest " in case it turns out 
that they do not represent the will of the people. 

Failing to provide for mechanism of control, both the repre- 
sentative, deliberative body and the administration have 
undergone changes which must be reckoned with before any 
steps can be intelligently taken to readjust our institutions so as 
to make them consistent with the ideals and purposes of 
democracy. 

The story of how Congress has delegated to committees its 
powers of inquest and decision of questions of public policy 
can be briefly related. A " republican form of government", 
as guaranteed in our federal Constitution, has been interpreted 
to mean a representative system with an elected executive and 
an elected reviewing and appropriating body possessing no ad- 
ministrative functions. But nowhere, neither in federal nor in 
state government, has a practice been developed suited to the 
arraignment of the administration before this reviewing and 
appropriating body as the forum for trial on evidence. On the 
contrary, the function of the representative body as a court of 
inquest has been destroyed. The initiative in the preparation 
of bills concerning matters of administration and finance has 
been developed in the representative body and put into the 
hands of its own standing committees — each administrative de- 
partment, bureau or office being answerable, generally speaking, 
to one or another of these committees, who make their inquiries 
and reach their determinations in secret session. Thus our 
government has come to be one of standing committees ; and the 
representative, deliberative body, as a whole, can do little more 
than approve their acts. In the federal government there are 
sixty-one committees in the House of Representatives, of which 
fourteen may originate appropriation bills, and seventy-four in 
the Senate, of which fifteen may originate appropriation bills — 
in all, one hundred and thirty-five committees, twenty-nine of 
which originate bills which carry charges against the Treasury, 
working independently of one another and with no provision 
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either for coordination or for locating responsibility. In short, 
we have developed a government of irresponsible standing com- 
mittees, a condition most favorable to the successful operation 
of an " irresponsible boss " system. Vesting powers of initiative 
in standing committees was an institutional weakness from the 
beginning. It existed when Jefferson was elected President; 
it had been developed before the question of popular control 
became a dominant issue. 

Writing in 1797, Fisher Ames observed: "The heads of 
departments are chief clerks, instead of being the ministry, the 
organs of the Executive power . . . committees already are 
the ministers." Justice Story, who was elected to Congress in 
1808 while Jefferson was still President, in his Commentaries 
says: "The Executive is compelled to resort to secret and 
unseen influences, to private interviews and private arrange- 
ments to accomplish his appropriate purposes, instead of pro- 
posing and sustaining its own duties and measures by a bold 
manly appeal to the nation in the face of its representatives." 
President Wilson, in his illuminating volume, Congressional 
Government, published in 1885, thus summarizes his long and 
detailed description of the working of our political system : 

I know not how better to describe our form of government in a 
single phrase than by calling it a government by the Chairmen of 
standing committees of Congress . . . forty-eight " little legislatures" 
(to borrow Senator Hoar's apt name for the committees) . . . One 
very noteworthy result is to shift the theatre of debate upon legislation 
from the floor of Congress to the privacy of the committee room. 

The story of the devolution of powers of administration, as 
the institutional means for getting things done, is quite as signif- 
icant as the devolution of Congressional powers. Many appeals 
were made to the people to apply correctives, each of them 
aimed to overcome some particular defect in the methods of 
popular control, but at no time was any attempt made to over- 
haul the political machinery with full appreciation of what end 
should be sought and what means were necessary to reach it. 
One administration after another was thrown out of office, only 
to add to the popular discontent. Finally, in the same spirit 
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that has prevailed in other countries where the people have lost 
confidence in their ability to control centralized organization, 
the American people have followed the leadership of those who 
urged decentralization. Using as their slogan " back to the 
people ", reformers first brought about a subdivision of execu- 
tive functions, assigning each function to a separate elected 
officer. When this failed to give relief, they invented the slo- 
gan " take the government out of politics ", and, still further 
confusing responsibility and making the ballot almost mean- 
ingless, began to tear down the elective system, putting each 
of the several executive functions in the hands of continuous 
appointive boards and commissions. In other words, in the 
development of a system of decentralized administration under 
boards and commissions, the principle of irresponsible govern- 
ment was accepted, the only effort being to make it respectable. 

As we search for causes of the persistent domination of boss 
rule in American politics, with irresponsible standing commit- 
tees on the one hand and an irresponsible administration on the 
other, both of them made more irresponsible by every measure 
taken to dethrone the boss — as we look for causes of the result- 
ant evils of " pork-barrel politics " and all that goes with dealing 
in the dark — we inevitably find a fundamental weakness which 
has developed in our governmental system. This is the perver- 
sion, through misconception, of the functions of the deliberative, 
appropriating body. Instead of developing this as an essential 
part of the mechanism of popular control, a court of inquest 
and initial determination of issues involving official conduct and 
questions of public policy, we have made the mistake that other 
peoples have made who have torn down their government by 
revolution. Instead of providing on the one hand for the normal 
and healthful expansion of powers under responsible executive 
leadership and, on the other, for a mechanism of popular con- 
trol over this leadership, capable of keeping the service organ- 
ization in constant adjustment with the ideals of democracy, — 
instead of providing conditions suited to normal, healthful insti- 
tutional growth, we have purposely deprived ourselves of re- 
sponsible leadership for fear we shall not be able to control it. 

We have made the mistake which in the nature of things 
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must be made by democracy when the people lose faith in pub- 
lic institutions to such an extent that they see no method of 
dethroning autocracy and special privilege other than that of 
tearing down the government. This, to the average mind in 
such circumstances, means wrecking the existing machinery of 
administration, setting aside by force the laws under which irre- 
sponsible power has found protection, overthrowing all central 
authority and starting again from the principle of the " soviet " 
— a committee of the people in each locality. 

In the American states this is what gradually took place by 
peaceful methods in the process of devolution to " government 
by commission ". The policy of decentralization was not mere- 
ly a protest, as had been the effort to cure irresponsibility by 
increasing the number of elected officers. As a constructive 
policy, it undertook to devise means by which, in last analysis, 
both the executive branch and the representative, deliberative 
branch would be unnecessary — to treat both as evils to be 
abated. 

The principle of the " soviet " has been applied in the follow- 
ing manner. During the last generation, civic interest in 
America has been aroused and civic societies have sprung up 
on all sides. Their number and variety, as compared with 
similar societies in other countries, are the marvel of all foreign 
students and observers. Not only do we have societies to pro- 
mote general civic interest, but every conceivable civic interest 
has its own special society. Citizenship itself has become spec- 
ialized. Societies have been formed to study problems and pro- 
mote agencies looking toward the care of the tubercular sick and 
the prevention of the spread of the white plague, and to arouse 
interest in the care, education and reestablishment of convicts. 
One society devotes itself to the cause of juvenile delinquents, 
another to the sick poor, another to the aged infirm, another 
to the prevention of cruelty to children, another to the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals, another to sanitary housing, another 
to parks and playgrounds, and so on through the whole gamut 
of social needs and the public service necessary to satisfy them. 
Since these have been the active constructive civic forces at 
work, it happens that the popular discontent and distrust of 
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existing institutions have been utilized to enable each of these 
societies, or the paid secretary of each, to control a section of 
the public service. 

Each secretary responsible to a standing civic committee, the 
board of a society or specialized "soviet ", took the place of the 
boss, the head of the organization which had built on the frame- 
work of a revolutionary government whose very foundations 
were those of distrust. This came about because these socie- 
ties, one after another, started campaigns which ended in legis- 
lation setting aside the particular service in which the society 
was interested and providing that it should be performed by a 
separate official board or commission created or appointed in 
such a way that the boss and those elected by his " organ- 
ization " would be put at a disadvantage — the disadvantage to 
the boss being the civic standing which the secretary of the 
specialized civic " soviet " enjoyed in making appeals to public 
opinion, thereby enabling him to keep control over the par- 
ticular commission or section of the government which was the 
object of his special concern. 

But the fact remains that each society, with the approval of 
the people, built on the same fundamental weakness and used 
the same method as the boss. This fundamental weakness, 
which gave them their opportunity, was failure to develop the 
third and fourth essential parts of the mechanism of control 
described above, — failure to develop the representative, deliber- 
ative, appropriating body of the government as an effective 
court of inquest and discussion for the trial of the administra- 
tion on evidence, and failure to develop an effective agency for 
the prompt and effective operation of the principle of popular 
recall when, by competent evidence and after full deliberation 
and hearing in a duly constituted forum for the trial of political 
issues, officers " at the bar of public opinion " are given a vote 
of want of confidence. Both the secretary and the boss em- 
ployed the method of secret dealing and understandings arrived 
at in camera with no opportunity for the people to get a look-in 
unless the parties to the secret diplomacy fell out. 

In brief, the underlying principles of boss rule and rule by 
secretaries of eleemosynary societies or American specialized 
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" Soviets " are the same, though they operate, of course, in re- 
sponse to different motives. As has been said, the aim of the 
" government-by-boards-and-commissions " propagandist is not 
to make government responsible to the people, but to make 
"irresponsible and invisible government" respectable and ser- 
viceable. 

With good backing and a just cause, these new secretaries 
after much maneuvering obtained access to records in boss- 
controlled offices. Musty volumes were brought to light, the 
monopoly of information previously enjoyed by the boss-con- 
trolled bureaucrat was broken and current methods and results 
were explained and pictured in bold type, — with the result that 
new official boards and commissions were created dealing with 
questions of accounting, finance and budget-making. 

But there was trouble ahead between the " secretaries " and 
" Soviets " interested in centralized accounting and budget- 
making and those interested in decentralized service control. 
So long as the investigations dealt with " spoils ", " patronage " 
and " waste due to boss rule ", the two classes made common 
cause with each other and the taxpayer. So long as new con- 
structive proposals were limited to " balance-sheets ", " opera- 
tion accounts" and "budget forms", controversies were con- 
fined to technical questions which interested no one except the 
technicians employed by the secretaries and a few public book- 
keepers. But in the end both the secretaries interested in cen- 
tralized control and the newly created boards and commissions 
which began to look at the problem from the angle of bringing 
balance and proportion into public expenditures (as well as 
inquiry and publicity into service needs) were forced to take 
up the question of machinery needed to make centralized con- 
trol effective. This emphasized the need for a strong executive 
as well as for board review and focused attention on problems 
of management; it brought the " business-man candidate" to 
the front. 

The technician both in and out of office and the business- 
man candidate campaigning for reform rendered a distinct ser- 
vice in that they convinced the public that there was need of 
a method of control which would bring balance and proportion 
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into public borrowing and public revenue and expenditure and 
economy and efficiency into the management of public affairs. 
The public became convinced that central control must be ex- 
ercised somewhere. From every quarter came support for the 
" budget idea", the idea introduced by the new type of secre- 
tary and the business-man in politics. But these conclusions 
having been reached, the secretaries, the technicians and the 
business-men in politics soon came to disagree on the kind of 
controlling device or mechanism to be developed ; they gradu- 
ally came to form themselves into three groups, each of which 
had its own " budget idea " suited to its own interest. 

Naturally the group whose special interest was the develop- 
ment of central control took the lead. They centered their 
mechanism on the operation of the executive, giving to the 
controlling device its effectiveness by attaching it to the repre- 
sentative, appropriating body, the body to which is given the 
constitutional power to control the purse. Their proposal 
came to be known as the " executive budget". This did not 
suit the interests and purposes of the group whose members 
were in positions of power at the heads of standing committees, 
nor the interests of those who had been working through spe- 
cialized civic societies to get control over the administration. 
The competing proposals in support of which the many advo- 
cates of budget reform came finally to align themselves were : 
(i) the executive budget; (2) the legislative budget; and (3) 
a device or combination of devices which should bear some 
such name as " the government-by-boards-and-commissions 
budget". In fact, the budget proposals which were brought 
forward were but pleas for three fundamentally different mechan- 
isms of control, suited to three fundamentally different systems 
of government which had been developed by group interests in 
a democracy in which the people as a whole had no means of 
having propositions openly and publicly discussed before they 
were required to vote on them, but were ready to take up any- 
thing new which promised relief, simply as a protest against the 
status quo. 

The advocates of the executive budget, made up largely of 
secretaries' and technicians employed by the " Soviets " inter- 
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ested in centralized control, started out to obtain the adjust- 
ments necessary to make existing irresponsible agencies func- 
tion, but after a few years they became convinced that their 
ultimate aim — the establishment of popular control over the 
government — could not be reached without radical change. 
They saw that it would be necessary to supplant rules and pro- 
cedures, which had put standing committees in control, by 
methods which would subordinate the mechanism of control 
to the popular will. To accomplish this purpose they urged 
that in its ultimate development and final application the 
mechanism of control must utilize all four of the principles laid 
down by Jefferson: (1) popular elections; (2) acceptance of 
the decision of the majority ; (3) the development of the repre- 
sentative deliberative branch of the government as a court 
of inquest for the arraignment of the administration at the bar 
of public opinion to be tried on evidence ; and (4) the develop- 
ment of a prompt and effective mechanism of popular recall. 
In other words, their slogan was " responsible and visible gov- 
ernment ". 

To make the government " responsible", some person chosen 
by the people or their duly elected representatives must be 
looked to as the responsible head of the administration in order 
that responsibility may not be confused and that the long- 
standing practice and species of alibi known as " passing the 
buck " may be terminated. In case any act and proposal affect- 
ing the public service should be adjudged contrary to the public 
interest, there must be no question as to who should be arraigned 
at the bar of public opinion. This means that the executive 
who is to be held accountable for administration should be 
held accountable for " leadership " in constructive proposals 
and requests for funds. 

To make the government " visible", the person who repre- 
sents this leadership of the administration should be required to 
come first before the body of elected representatives of the 
people, sitting as a court of inquest. In order that the acts and 
proposals of the administration may be publicly inquired into, 
the administration leaders should be arraigned before a jury, a 
committee-of-the-whole who should bear no responsibility for 
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the acts or proposals which are the subject of inquest ; pro- 
posals should be considered on evidence and approved by 
majority vote before further funds are granted to the adminis- 
tration. In order to make this procedure a matter of mature 
and deliberate consideration, to insure that the assembled 
representatives be informed, provision should be made for or- 
ganizing the inquest and the advocacy in such manner that 
decisions may rest on evidence, investigation and the testimony 
of competent witnesses ; and means should be devised to pro- 
vide for opposing counsel with full opportunity for argument 
and discussion before a vote is taken. Each question at issue 
should be submitted to a separate vote of the members so that 
their acts as well as the acts of the administration can be re- 
viewed before the people in an " election " as a court of last 
resort. 

To enable the people to control and to make certain that the 
principle of popular sovereignty would operate, it would be 
necessary to find some means whereby the leadership of the 
administration which is to be held to account may appeal to the 
people on any issue, act or proposal, with respect to which the 
executive has failed to secure a favorable decision from the 
representative, appropriating and controlling body, in case this 
leadership should regard the decision as adverse to the public 
interest. It is urged that this should be done promptly, before 
the issue between the leadership of the administration and the 
assembly has been so confused with other issues that the vote 
of the electorate would be meaningless. These are the pro- 
posals of those regarded as " extremists " in the executive 
budget school ; they are given here because they open even 
its most remote probabilities to critical appraisal. 

Various half-way or compromise executive-budget proposals 
have been presented to meet the conditions of " practical poli- 
tics". In the official recommendations, committee reports, 
amendments, bills and laws on the subject of budget reform, 
not a single one has gone this far. The first formulation of an 
executive-budget proposal is to be found in the reports of the 
preliminary staff and in the interim and final reports of the 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency appointed by Presi- 
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dent Taft under Act of June 26, 1910. These reports, how- 
ever, were purposely limited to a statement of constitutional 
purposes, powers and limitations, a description of past practices 
and the setting-up of budget forms. They did not go farther 
into the relations of the executive and Congress than to recom- 
mend that a budget be prepared, submitted, explained and de- 
fended by the executive. State budget measures submitted by 
responsible agents, or actually passed, have gone farther than 
these reports in that they have, to greater or less extent, gone 
into questions, organization and rules to govern inquiry and 
discussion after the executive budget has been submitted. But 
none of these is more than a half measure and would necessarily 
lead to further adjustments to preserve a clear definition of 
responsibility and make the process of control reach to the 
people — either this or the ultimate abandonment of the " exec- 
utive budget idea ". 

The proponents of the legislative budget, made up largely of 
men who had risen to positions of power and control in Con- 
gress and state assemblies, have had for their aim the continuation 
of existing practice in such bodies, practice that has resulted in 
" government by standing committees". They have urged the 
perpetuation of the status quo in legislative organization with 
modifications to make it more acceptable to the people who 
have lost, or are fast losing, confidence in the effectiveness of 
the first two principles of control, popular election and majority 
rule, and whose ballots register the voice of protest. To satisfy 
the demand for a budget procedure, for orderly planning and 
careful review of estimates, they propose that all budgetary 
matters shall be referred to a legislative or mixed committee, 
board or commission controlled by legislative authority. This 
committee, board or commission is to make the budget. The 
aim is to reduce the present chaos of public finances to order, 
by enabling the legislature to come to conclusions among them- 
selves without providing for responsible " executive leader- 
ship " and without an open public trial procedure. Decision 
having been reached by a legislative commission, bills would 
then be laid before the general representative, deliberative body. 
The legislative budget involves the continuation of " irresponsi- 
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ble and invisible government ". That this, in fact, has been its 
effect, if not the conscious purpose of its advocates, will be 
evident to any one who has read the record of the last three 
years of the operation of the legislative budget in the state of 
New York where, under as vigorous and public-spirited leader- 
ship as can ever be hoped for, this method of control appears 
at its best. 

The advocates of the " government-by-boards-and-commis- 
sions budget ", largely made up of " secretaries " and their 
" Soviets" who seek to promote special services, have for their 
aim the preservation of the status quo so far as relates to this 
form of decentralized administration — the form of administration 
which denies the desirability of centralized administration. They 
appeal to the prejudice against a strong executive which reaches 
back to the American Revolution and which has caused the 
people to adopt the " soviet principle", thanks to which the 
administration has been subdivided into small specialized service 
functions, first under legislative committees, then under inde- 
pendent elected officers and later under the domination of the 
specialized civic societies which have grown up around particular 
institutions and social needs. They approve of all the proposals 
of the proponents of the executive budget, so far as these 
would provide for " visible " government. But they are opposed 
to " responsible " government. Like the proponents of the 
legislative budget, they would have an irresponsible executive 
prepare and submit a book of estimates with recommendations, 
but in an " advisory " capacity only ; they would have this put 
into the hands of a " budget commission " which would under- 
take to " coordinate " the services and bring in the necessary 
bills ; and they would provide for a committee-of-the-whole pro- 
cedure. These various independent boards and commissions 
would be required to attend and answer the questions of mem- 
bers, would provide for taking a separate vote on each service, 
would not provide for the leading issues referred to the people 
because the " boards and commissions " are not elected and 
would " keep the public business out of politics " — i. e., they 
would let these various specialized civic societies or " Soviets " 
look after matters relating to special civic needs. 
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This paper has aimed at a broad interpretation of the civic 
meaning of the various proposals for governmental reorganiza- 
tion and budget procedure that have been brought forward since 
1910. The conclusion to which the attention of sober-minded 
citizens is invited is this : In choosing between the " executive 
budget idea", the "legislative budget idea" and the " govern- 
ment-by-boards-and-commissions-budget idea ", we are choosing 
between three systems of representative government. 

Frederick A. Cleveland. 

Norwood, Massachusetts. 



